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a body of appropriate utterance, when it comes
to the birth. But casual social intercourse, the

. languid interchange of conventional talk, mere
gregariousness, must be eschewed by an artist,
for the simple reason that his temptation will

. be to expend his force in entering into closer re-
lations with the casual, and possibly unintelligent,
person than the necessities of the situation warrant*
The artist is so impatient of dulness, so greedy
of fineness, in all his relations, that he is apt to
subject himself to a wasteful strain in talking to
unperceptive and unappreciative persons. It is

,not that he desires to appear brilliant; it is that
he is so intolerant of tedium that he sacrifices
himself to fatiguing efforts in trying to strike
a spark out of a dull stone. The spark is perhaps
struck, but he parts with his vital force in strik-

* ing it He will be apt to be reproached with
being eremitical, self-absorbed, unsociable, fasti-
dious ; but he must not care for that, because the
essence of his work is to cultivate relations of
sympathy with people whose faces he may never
see, and he must save his talk, so to speak, for
his books. With his friends it is different, for
talking to congenial people with whom one is
familiar is a process at once stimulating and tran-
quillising, and it is at such moments that ideas take
swift and brilliant shape.

Those who may read these words will be apt
to think that it is a selfish business after all; yet
that is only because so many people consider the
life of the writer an otiose and unnecessary life; but